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HISTORI()(;RAPJn' 

The Decision lo Use the Bomb: 
A Illstoriogrjphical Update' 


J, SAMUEL WALKER 


Tn a powerful and provocative essay published in liic New Republic in 
198L Paul FussclI. an English professor and author of the prize-winning 
The Great War and Modern Memory, challenged views that the atomic 
bombing of Japan had been immoral, unjusiifiablc, or unwise. He argued 
that from the perspective of a combat soldier, which he was in 1945, the use 
of nuclear weapons was a cause for celebration because it averted the fearful 
prospect ol invading Japan, the atom bombs were dropped and news 

began to circulate that ‘Operation Olympic^ would not, alter ail. be 
necessary, when wc learned to our astonishment that we would not be 
obliged in a few months to rush up the beaches near Tokyo assault-firing 
while being machine-gunned, mortared/and shelled, for ail the practiced 
phlegm of our tough facades we broke down and cried with relief and joy,” he 
recalled. **We were going to live.” 

FusseJl's broadside, criticizing writers who had never experienced warfare 
on the front lines and who introduced ambiguity and “genteel ethics” into the 
discussion of the atomic attacks, should be unpersuasive to historians. One 
cause for skepticism is, as Manin J. Shenvin remarked, that Fussell argued 
that the President made his decision fn Wash ington for the same reasons he 
(Fussell) celebrated that decision in Europe.” An even more important reason 
for questioning the ments of Fusscll’s observations is that he cavalierly 


This *niclc cxprcssci liit j^cr^unal view* ot :hc xwihor. Ii doci noi represent an 
officiil posiiion of the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission or any other agency of the 
federal govcrmucnl- 
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98 DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 

ignored a rich and cuncroversial historiography that disproved the basic 
premise of his essay.^ 

Questions about the wisdom and morality of using the bomb arose 
shortly after Hiroshima. The central issue in a rather sporadic debate among 
scholars, journalists, former, government officials* and publicists was 
whether the bomb was necessary to end the war against Japan promptly or 
whether other means were available to achieve the same goal. The prevailing 
view, advanced by former policymakers and supported by most scholars, held 
that the bomb obviated the need for an invasion of Japan, accelerated the 
conclusion of the war. and saved a vast number of American lives. But 
several writers, including Norman Cousins and Thomas K. Finletier, 
P. M. S. Blackett, Carl Marzani, William Appleman Williams, and D. P. 
Fleming, suggested liiai the bomb was not essent ial for a rapid end lo the 
war and/or that its use was dictated more by political than by military 
considerations," 

In the first scholarly treatment of the subject based on extensive research 
in primary sources, Herbert Peis supplied an authoritative, though not 
definitive, evaluation of those Ts^es. He declared without equivocation in 
/dSS&hat the bomb was not needed to force Japan‘$ surrender * *on (American) 
/ terms withFn a^~lew months/ 'Peis endorsed the U»S. Strategic Bombing 
/ Survey’s conclusion that the war would have been over no later than the end 
/ of 194S even without the bomb, Soviet entry into the war. or anTnvaBbn of 
y I the Japanese islands. But he argued that even though the bomb was not 
essential to end the war, its use was j ustifie d, American policymakers, he 
^N^aintained, were convin ced that dropping the bomb would save “probably 
lens of thousands” of American lives. Feis insisted that “the impelling 
reason for the decision to use [the bomb] was military—to end the war 
victoriously as soon as possible,”^ 

Gar A| £efovitz*s Aiotnic Diplomacy, published in 1965, directly 
challenged Feis’s conclusions and triggered a sharply contested 


^Piul FuifcU, A Soidier’i View,” N€w Republic 185 (22 end 29 Auguii 

1981): 26-30; Mtnin J. Sherwin, “HiroihLmt end Modem Memory," Nation 233 (10 
Ocu>bef 198t)i 329. 349-53. A ilighUy cj^pended venion of FusieU'i cwiy ii included in 
hil Thank God for the Atom Bomb (New York, 19S8), 

^For a viJutble detiiiled «iiy on the Uicrituic before 1974 lee Berton J. Benwtein, 
"The Atomic Bomb end Americm Foreign Policy, 1941-1945: An Hiitoriogrtphictl 
Conirovcny," Feac* and Change 2 (Spring 1974): 1-16. Thii ciwy focuiei oo publicthons 
ihiL hive appeemd lince ihii lime. 

The Or thodox po^ iion on the use of ihe bomb it dearly outlined in Henry L. Stimson 
end McGcorge Bundy, Oft Active Service in Peace and War (New York, 1948); Harry $. 
Truman, Memoirs: Year of Decisions (Girdca City, 1955); and Samuel Elioi Moriton, "V/hy 
Jipin Surrcndcied,” The Atlantic 206 (October 1960): 41-47. For early diiieniing vicwi icc 
^ Norman Couiini and Thomas iC Finlctter. "A Beginning for Sanity,** Saturday Review of 
Literature 29 (15 June 1946): 5-9; P. M. S. Bladcctl, MUilary and PclUical Consequences of 
Atomic Energy (London. 1948); Carl Mirzani, We Can Be friends (New York, 1952); 

•—WiUiam Appleman VVillitms, The Tragedy of American Diplomacy (Qcve'»r*d, 1959); and 
D. F. Fleming, The Cold War and its Origins (Garden City, 1961). 

Herbert Pels, Japan Subdued: The Atomic Bomb and the End of the War the Pacific 
(Princeton, 1961). 
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THE DECISION TO USE THE BOMB 

historiocraphical dispute. Alpcroviu contended that political rather than 
military'considerations were the key to understanding the use of the bomb; 
he insisted that it was Hipped prip^ly to impress the Sovieisjather than jo 
defeat the J apanese , ifis book received far more aticniion and stirred far 
greater'discord than earlier works that had argued along the same lines, in p;^ 
because he drew from recently opened sources to reconstruct events in 
unprecedented detail, in part because of growing uneasiness about the conduct 
of U.S. foreign policy in Vietnam, and in part because of llie emerging 
schotarlv debate over the origins of the Cold War. , 

Alperoviiz agreed with Pels that the bomb was not neede d to end the war c. <.. ^ —- 

in Asia but differed witli him about the reaso ns that u was u-sed. In his view, 

President Harry .S. Truman and his advisers saw the bomb as a diplomatic 
lever that could be employed to thwart Soviet ambitions iri Eastern Euror« 
and Asia. Soon after taking office. Truman reyer^ Franklin D. Roosevelts 
efforts to cooperate with the Sovi ets by condemning them for their actions m 
Poland. AlierTiknung abdunfiTpros^is for the bomb, however, he adopted 
a “strategy of a delayed showdown" in order to avoid a confrontation with the 
Soviets and post pone the Po tsdarrL mcc ii n g until the bomb was ^sted. If it 
proved successfuUTwuldn^oi only strengthen the diplomatic position of the 
United States in opposing Soviet policies in Easietn Europe but also end the 
war against Japan before the Soviets i nvaded and gained contro l 
ManchuruL 

AlperoviLz argued that polUicai considcradons, not military ones, 
explained why ihe Truman administration did not explore alternativ es to 
using the bomb 10 end the war. s uch as inve gug ating-thc senousness o f , 

Japanese peace initiatives, moderating t he dem^d for uncghdiuom i ^ 
suffende fTof waiung jfoT the Soviets to declare war oh Ja p^.~He further 
assenedThat the bomb raised the confidence of American policymakers that 
they could successfully challenge Soviet expansionism in Europe wd Asia, 
and that armed with the bomb, they mounted a “diplomatic offensive after 
Hiroshima, In short, Alperovitz emphasized three maiST themes: the prospect 
of having the bomb was the guiding factor in the U.S. posture toward the 
Soviet Union in the spring and summer of 1945; the anticipat ed impaC LOf 
the bomb on Soviet-Amcrican relations was crucial in motivating the 
Truman adminisiratidh to use It; and the monopoly of atomic technology 
brought about policy shifts by the United Stales that played an important 
role in causing the Cold War.^ 

AJpero^utzVS-evisionisi" thesis provoked a spirited reaction from a 
diverse array of scholars who agreed on litUe except that he was wrong. 

Gabriel Kolto. the most doctrinaire of New Left interpreters of the beginning 
of the Cold War. did not view use of the bomb as a major policy or moral 
issue and dismissed it as a factor in causing U.S.-Soviet discord. From a 
quite different perspective, Thomas T. Hammond , who found it almost 
incredible that the United States failed to lakeluHwt advantage of its atomic 
monopoly in 1945,” described Alperoviiz's findings as “implausible. 




‘Ou Alperoviiz. Alomxc Diplomacy: Hirothima and Potidan (New Yoric, 1963). 
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exaggerated, or unsupported by the evidence.” Perhaps the harshest attaclc 
came from Robert James Maddox, who. after checking Alperoyitz's 
footnotes, called Atomic Diplomacy a piece of creative writing. He 
thought it ‘‘disconcerting ... that such a work could have come to be 
considered a contribution to the historical literature on the period. Despite 
the criticism, many scholars took Alperovitz's arguments seriously. His 
book spurred a great deal of scholarly effort that was designed, implicitly or 
c.xplicitly, to test his hypothesis.-'' 

By the mid-1970s, several important new studies, aided by the opening 
of key primar>' sources, had dis cnnnted parts of Alpcr ovitzlS_Bgsition_but 
substantiated others. Lisle A. Rose defended the Truman administration 
against sonte olAlpcrovitz's cnucisms. He disagreed that Truman adopted a 
•‘strategy of delay" bv postponing the Potsdam Conference in hopes that the 
bomb would be tested by the ume the meeting began. He denied that the 
United States practiced any form of atomic diplomacy at Potsdam or bombed 
Hiroshima for politiC4il reasons. Desptie his generally sympathetic view of, 
Truman, however. Rose condemned the administration for aiiempting to take 
advantage of its atomic monopoly after the war to win diplomatic gains from 
the Soviet Union, and he denounced the destruction of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki as iMlcJcis."* 

Martin J. Sherwin found AIperovitz‘s interpretation more persuasive 
than did Rose, but he also took issue with some of the key points in Atomte 
Diplomacy. In A World Destroyed Sherwin stressed that a full 
understanding of U.S. atomic policies required an examinauon of Rooseyelfs 
as well as Truman's actions. He showed that from the beginning of the 
Manhattan Project, senior policymakers viewed the bomb as only a potential 
weapon and left any decisions about how it would be used for the future. 
They never s eriously questioned whether it would be used at all if it became 
available. Roosevelt was sccrctlyc In his ireauneni of atomic energy Issues 
and he ruled out sharing information about the bomb project with the Soviet 
Union. After assuming the presidency, Truman quickly adopted a firmer 
posture toward the Soviets than Roosevelt had taken, but Sherwin found no i > 
evidence of an elaborately planned showdown or “snaiegy of delay” in dealing \ 

with them. „ 

Sherwin argued that the princii»l motive for using the bomb was to end 
the war as soon as possible. Policymakers saw no reason to reassess their 
assumption that the bomb would be dropped once it was ready. Sherwin ; 
agreed with Alperovitz that high-level officials viewed the bomb as a 1 
political weapon that could provide diplomatic leverage, but he regarded such 


*Gibriel Kotko, Tht Politiu »fWar; Tht World and United Stales Foreign 
194}-)94S Qiev York. 1968); 'ThowM T. Hanunond. “‘Atomic Diplomiey’ Revjrited," 
Orbts 19 (Wlflier 1976): 1403-24: Roben M»ddox, "Atomic Diplomacy: A Study In 

CfMUve Wriuftg," Journal of American History 59 (M*rch 1973); 925-34: Idem. The Hew 
Left and the Origins of the Cold War (Princewm. 1973); Bemiiein. “Atomic Bomb end 
Amtrictn Portion Policy,** 10-12, 

^Lislc A. Ro>c, Dubious Victory: The United States and the End of World War II (Kcait, 
OH. 1973). 
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considerations as s econdar y to the military ones. While denying any 
diabo4caL-m.c ^vatiQ ps” on the pan of the Tniman administration, he 
regr£»ed that iL-did not seriousl y, weitth altern atives to the bo n^. He 
suggested that modtiying the unconditional surrender terms mightM ve made 
the bo mbing of Hiroshima unnecess ary and submitted that the attack on 
NagasafcTwas mdetensible. ^ 

In an article published in 1975. Barton J. Bernstein , addressing 
Alperovitz’s interpretation more directly than Sherwin, arrived at similar 
conclusions. Bernstein also emphasized the influence and momentum of 
Roos^lfs legacy in effectively narrowing the options available to Truman 
in dealing with die bomb. Like his predecessor, Truman assumed that the 
bomb was a legitimate weapon of war and was unli kely to cha nge long¬ 
standing policies without any compelling reason to do so. Bemsiein 
considered five possible alicmadvcs to using the bomb to end the war; 
waiting for Soviet entry into the Far Eastern conflict! demonstrating the 
power of the bomb by setting off a warning shot in an uninhabited area; 
mitigating the demand for Japan's unconditional surrender; exploring the 
proposals of Japanese “peace feelers”; and relying solely on conventional 
weapons. He argued that each alternative seemed to policymakers to be less 
desir^le, IcssJj^ajiy;^, or fjs^cr than the aiomic^ooihLoption. ' 

Bemstem emphasi^ that policymakefS:: ^wlio^ aso[vio avoid dropping 
the bomb. TTicy used it primarily to end the waT'Sid-M^e American lives. 
They hc^ed the bomb would provide political gains by helping win 
diplomatic concessions from die Soviets, but this was, in Bernstein's 
cstimaiion. “a^JjQruw." He concurred with Alperovitz that die Truman 
adminis^tion wielded the bomb as a part of its diplomatic arsenal after the 
war, which he believed intensified but did not in itself cause the Cold War. 
Although he accepted pans of Alperovitz's diesis, Bemsiein cast doubt on 
many of the arguments in and the emphasis of Atomic Diplomacy. Oddly 
enough, for a prominent Cold War revisionist, Bernstein came off irTihis 
arucle as a defender of the Tni man administrat ion, at least from much of the 
criticism that Alperovitz leveled against iL* 

Other scholars who examined the question of the use of the bomb in the 
wntext of the developing Cold War agreed with the major points made by 
Shcnyin and Bernstein. Several major works, in brief discussions of the 
dwision to drop the bomb, supported the thesis that the Truman 
a^mistrauon used it primarily for military reasons but also hoped that an 
addition^ result would be increased diplomatic power. Thus John Lewis 
Ga^s, in a b^ that preceded the appearance of Sherwin's and Bemsiein's 
analj^es, andDaniei Yergin and Roben J. Donoyg n. in books that followed 


V..-4. loitf The Atemk Bomb and ike Grand Alliance (New 

V^' . J ^ wtfoduced hu mtjor trgumenU in The Atomic Bomb «nd the Oriiini 

„.Wif; U.s. Atomic Energy Policy and Diplomacy. 1941-1945,“ American 
Htsiortcal Revttwl% (October 1973): 945-68. 

Bmrton J. Bemiteiji, “Rooicveli, Truman, end the Atomic Bomb, 1941-1945- a 
R einierprcuiion/* Politicai ScUnct Qt4artirly 90 (Spring 1975): 23-69. 
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ihcif publication, largely rejected Alpcrovitz’s specific arguments but still 
accepted a key part of his overall framework. Gregg Herker t concurred that the 
bomb served both military and diplomatic purposes, and stressed how 
Truman and Secretary of War Henry L. Scimson carefully weighed its 
polit ical implication s. In a study of James F, Byrnes, the most unabashed 
proponent of atomic diplomacy, Robert L. Messer took a similar view. 
While denying Alperovitz's contention that the bomb was a major 
consideration in American planning for the Potsdam Conference, he criticized 
Trum an and Byrnes for harboring illusions that possession of it "would save 
C ^hin~jQ pr eserve the Open D oor, make the Russians more manageable in 
Europe, and allow American leaders to dictate their own terms for the ' 
peace.’"' 

Long after us publication, the impact of Alperovitz’s Atomic 
Diplomacy on serious historical writing was apparent. In important ways, it 
shaped the debate over the bomb and how historians approached iL Before the 
book appeared, few scholars took seriously the argument that political 
objectives had played a vital role in the decision to use the bomb. After it 
appeared, a broad consensus viewed diplomatic considerations asrSfampouan t 
pan of the administr a uon s viewTbf the bomb's t^ ue. This would have bean 
inconceivable betore Atomic Diplomacy, th^ook redirected the focus of 
questtons that scholars asked about the bomb. The major issue was no longer 
whether the bomb was necessary to end the war as soon as possible. Rather 
the central questions had become: wh at factors were param ount in the 
decision to use the bomb and was its use rnorc attractive to 
policymakers than o^er alternatives ? 'The best historicallcholatship onTRe 
subject drew on a nch lodTdf rec ently opened so uices. including the diary of 
Henry L. Stimson, the records of the Mtmhaitan Project, the papers and diary 
of Joseph Davies, the notes of Byrnes's aide Walter Brown, and portions of 
the Roosevelt and Truman papers, k> address those questions. 

Scholars working on the subject did not offer unqualified comfort either 
to supporters of Or detractors from Alperovitz's point of view. They sharply 
criticized his thesis in some respects, especially his emphasis on the 
"strategy of delay." the primacy o f diplomatic goals, and the carefully plotted 
y)hcrence o f the Truman administration's policies. In general, they found that 
had exaggerated the impact of the bomb on the thinking of 
American leaders! But most scholars still subscribed to important elements 
of his interpretation, especially his claims that the bomb influenced 
American attitudes toward the So viet Un ion and that diplomatic 
considerations p layed a role in delib erations on using the bomb against 
Japan. 


*j6hn Lewii Oiddii, Tht Unitt^ Statu and tht Origini of Hu Cold War, 1941-1947 
(New Yoric, 1972): Deniel Yergjn. Shaturtd Ptact; Tlu Origins of the Cold War and the 
National Security Slate (Boiton, 1977); Robert J. Dooovm, Conflict and Crisis: The 
Presidency of Harry S. Truman. 1945-1943 (New York, 1977); Gregg Herkcat, The Winning 
Weapon: The Atomic Bomb in the Cold War, 1945-/950 (New York, 1980); Robert L 
.Me«er, The End of an Alliance: Janus F. Byrnes. Roosevelt, Truman and the Origins of the 
Cold War (Ch»pel Kill. 1912). 
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THE DECISION TO USE THE BOMB 105 

objectionable in important respects. Alpcroviiz contested their emphasis on 
the weight of Roosevelt’s legacy in limiting Truman’s options. He argued 
that the changing situation in Japan gave Truman wide latitude to revise 
policies he inherited from Roosevelt, and furthermore, that the president 
realized that the bomb was not necessary to end ihe war because a number of 
prominent advisers, including chief of staff William D. Leahy, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and Undersecretary of the Navy Ralph Bard, told him 
so. Reaffirming his belief in a “strategy of delay,” and in the possibility of 
ending the war on favorable terms without the bomb. Alperovitz challenged 
the view that the United States dropped it primarily for military reasons. He 
insisted that there was no “ovcmdinc military necessity’* for the bomb and 
that Truman and his closest aides knew it. Tlierefore, in his esumation, only 
the desire to impress the Soviets and to achieve diplomatic objectives could 
explain why Truman disdained aiiemativcs to end the war and hastened to use 
the bomb. In short, after considering the new evidence and interpretations of 
other scholars, Alperovitz altered his opinions of twenty years earlier very 
little. In fact, the only changes he said he would make in liis first edition 
would be to place greater stress on Byrnes's role in atomic policymaking and 
to move maicriai originally located in an appendix into the main body of 
textJ^ 

While Alperovitz was reasserting the correctness of his own position, 
other scholars were reexamining a number of old issues in ihe light of new 
evidence and arriving at some fresh conclusions. One such question was 
whether the bomb was necessary to save large numbers of American lives. 
Although several writers had addressed this matter by suggesting that the war 
could have ended and the loss of life averted without the bomb, new sources 
indicated that even in the worst case U.S. casualties would have been far 
fewer than former policymakers asserted after the war. In explaining why the 
United States had dropped the bomb, Truman and others argued that an 
invasion of the Japanese islands could have caused one-half million American 
deaths. But Rufus £. Mile s, Jr., pointed out in an article published in 1985 
that during the war military planners never projected casualty figures that 
were even close to those cited by Truman after the war. Even in the unlikely 
event that an invasion had been necessary, the presuirendcr estimates did not 
exceed twenty thousand. B^on -dra wing on irc cn dv opened 

records, found t he wo rst-c^c prediction to be a loss of forty-six thousand 
lives, still far shorTo TlHc p olicymaEers' claims. myth of the 5Q0.QQQ 
AmcDgaiLlives~saved^,” he concluded, ”thus seems to have no basis in fact^^ 


^^G«r Alperovilx, Atomic Dipi6n^<y: Hiroski/fyi and Potsdam, rev. cd. (New York, 
19S5). Barton J. Bernstein ergued UiAt Eisenhower did not objea to u$in| the bomb against 
Jtptn in *'Ikc and Iliioshima: Did He Oppose it?^ Journal of StraitStudies 10 (September 
1987); 377-89. 

*'*Rufus E. Mflei, Jr., “Hiroshima: The Strange Myth of Half a MiUioo American Lives 
Saved,** International Stcuriiy 10 (Fall 1985): 121-40; Banon J. Bcmitcin, “A Potl war 
Myth: 500 ,000 U .S. Lives Saved,** Bulletin of the Atomic ^cientisu 42 rJunc/JuiyH^S^:. 
38^40. In bnef discaisfions of the same itiuc Mamn J Sherwin and Michael $. Sberry have 
offered support for the view set forth by Miles and Bemitcin. See Sherwin, A World 
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The sparing o^^|ony-.six ihousan^r*<wcn_ty thou^n^br m^yC^wcO 

livcs'misTit'well haveprovided aniple justification for j^ing the bomb, but 
Tuifiran-and-other higtirievcl officials did rioT choose to m^e'a case on thOK 
grouhefs. For some reason they felt compelled to exaggerate the esiirnated 
ca^alties gfcaily. 'Berhrieln speculated that Truman felt more ambivalent 
about droning ibc bomb than he ever admitted. This would explain, he 
argued, not only the need to inflate the number, of lives saved by the bomb 
but also Truman's apparent self-delusion that it had been used on purely 
military” targets. Robert L. Messer also addressed the intriguing question oi 
Truman's state of mind regarding the bomb. He suggested that even though 
ihe president never acknowledged any feelings of remorse, he harbored a 
heavy burden of guilt arising from the disercpancy between the mass 

slaughter of civilians and his own moral convictions.*^ 

The observations of Bcmsiem and Messer on Truman s inner conflicts 
added a new dimension to what was always a key, thoughjifien unstated, 
issue in die debate over the bomb; was its use morally justified? This is. of 
course, a highly subjective judgment that has usually been impliM more 
than explicitly discussed. If. as the defenders of the Truman administrauon 
maintained, the bomb shortened the war and saved lives, the morality of tia 
use is defensible. But if, as many critics suggested, the bomb was not nce^ 
to end the war or to save lives, then its morality s«ms highly qu«tionable. 
Some writers sidestepped this dichotomy by arguing that war is inherenUy 
immoral and that the atomic bombs were no more heinous than the 
firebombs and napalm that killed tens of thousands of civilians before 
Hiroshima. The moral desolation of the Pacific war was graphically 
illustrated by John Dower's Vt'ur without Mercy, which described the 
atrocities carried out by both sides and reconstructed the cultural context in 
which the bomb was used. Dower showed that Americans viewed the 
Japanese as depraved, contemptible, apelike subhumans, or alternatively, ^ 
fanatical, ruthless, and cruel superhumans. Although he said little about the 
bomb, it seems clear that both images he depicted discouraged open-minded 
consideration of the moral implications of using it.'* 

The moral aspects of the use‘of the bomb were addressed more 
thoroughly and directly in two studies of American stmegic bombing policy 
during World War 11. Ronald Schaffer traced the evolution of bombing theory 
and practice from the precision strikes of the early war to the indiscriminate 
bombing of cities by the end of the war. The atomic attacks on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki were a logical extension of the rationales develop^ for terror 
bombing with conventional weapons. Schaffer found that American leaders 


DMStroyed: Wtofhima and tht OrifuiJ of iht Arms Roct, rev. cd. (New York. ^ 

Sherry, The Rise of American Air Power: The Creoiian of Armageddon (New Haven. 195/). 

'^Benmein “A Pottwer Myth,” 40. *fld 'Tnuntn it Potidun." 32: Robert L Mejter 
'Americt'i 'Siered Tniii': Tnimin ind the Bomb. 1945-1949.” p»p« prejented it the innuil 
meeting of Amencin Hiitoricil Auoaiiion. 1987. _ a, v 

'®John W. Dower, War without Mercy: Rate and Power in Ihe Pactftc War (New YofK. 

1986). 
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and scientists weighed the moral issues involved in the use of the atomic 
bomb. With the exception of the removal of the ancient city of Kyoto from 
the target list, however, he submitted that “moral constraints in the hearts 
and minds of those responsible for the American air war do not seem to have 
prevented them from employing any of-the measures they contemplated 
using against Japan.” Michael S. Sherry agreed that use of nuclear bombs 
could only be understood in the context of previous U.S. strategic policies. 
Although the moral aspects of American bombing were not the central theme 
of his book as they were w'ith Schaffer's, they were an important and vivid 
part of it. Sherry suggested that scholars had focused too narrowly on the 
"sin of atomic bombing," which. “like the sin of the whole war’s bombing," 
resulted from a slow accretion of large fears, thoughtless assumptions and 
inacmental decisions.’"'^ 

Assessing the moral implications of the bomb inevitably leads to 
examining the possible alternatives to iL Several scholars have raised anew 
the question of why the administration did not pursue, or even explore, other 
options. One was to modify the demand for unconditional surrender and give 
clear assurances to the Japanese that they could retain the emperor. Sherry 
contended that the failure to do this was “the most tragic blunder in American 
surrender policy." Although he acknowledged that such an offer would not 
have guaranteed an immediate Japanese surrender, he argued that the risks 
were small and the “moral risks... in pursuing an atomic 
solution ... were large.” Sherry did not view the refusal to soften 
uncondiuonai surrender and the decision to drop the bomb as an effort to 
achieve political goals, however. He saw the use of the bomb as an 
outgrowth of momentum, confusion, and the “technological fanaticism’’ that 
had ovenaken Amencan bombing policy.^* * 

^ Jn his comments on Paul Fusscll's essay. Martin J. Sherwin criticized 
the Truman administralion even more severely than Sherry and, indeed, more 
sharply than m his own A World Destroyed. He suggested that Truman 
rejected the idea of modifying the unconditional sunender terms partly for 
domestic poliucal reasons and parUy because “he preferred to use the atomic 
bomb to strengthen America's diplomatic position. He further maintained 
that by electing to wail for the bomb Truman prolonged the war; it might 
have ended sooner if the president had moderated the demand for uncondiUonal 
surrender. Kai Erikson briefly explored another aJtcniaiive to dropping the 
bomb on a densely populated city. He examined the question of why the 
united States did not fire a warning shot by dropping the bomb on a 
relauvely uninhabited” Japanese target. This would have given enemy 
leaders a ^aphic display of what would happen if they did not surrender 
prompiJy. The risks of this kind of demonstration were minimal; if it did nor 
work other bombs could still be used on the cities on the target list. Erikson 
was troubled that neither this nor any other option received serious 


Staffer. Win$s of Judgmeiu: American Bombing in World War // (New York, 
1985): Shtny, Rist of American Air Power, 301-41, 363. 

* Sherry, Rise of American Air Power^ 255, 301-56, 
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befurc the end of the war, the possession of the bomb influenced American 
foreign policy on one important matter. He argued that after learning about 
the power of the bomb, the administration not only lost interest in Soviet 
entry into the Asian war but also repudiated the sections of the Yalta 
agreement dealing with the Far EasL "At the time of Japan's surrender,” he 
wrote, "Stalin had more reason to question the American desire to comply 
with Yalta's Far East provisions than vice versa. 

Although recent analyses of the use of the bomb have raised probing 
questions, the answers they provided have often been tentative and 
suggestive. They have unsettled the historiography of the subject without 
redefining it or offcrinc new directions that might clarify outstanding issues. 
Leon V. Si gal' s Fightins to a Finish, published in 1988, did a lluJc of both. 
By looking at the decision to drop the bomb from the perspective of 
bureaucratic politics. Sigal presented answers to some of the questions that 
had puzzled other scholars. The problem with existing studies. Sigal 
submitted, was that they took a "rational choice approach” to understanding 
why the bomb was dropped. He maintained that this approach, which 
assumed that “national interests motivate state action.” could not explain the 
inconsistent and sometimes irrational policies followed by both the United 
Stales and Japan. The best way to unravel those mysteries was by looking at 
bureaucratic politics and organizational process on both sides. Sigal's 
analysis was less original than he claimed; other scholars had called attention 
to differing views within the American and Japanese governments. But his 
systematic discussion of bureaucratic factors produced some fresh insights 
into the use of the bomb. 

Sigal Suggested that the reason that Japanese leaders did not make direct 
contact with the United States, a point that Iriye raised, was that bitter 
factional rivalry prevented it. Army opposition foreclosed direct peace 
initiatives, so Japanese leaders seeking to end the war were limited to 
clandestine approaches in Moscow;' “It was,” Sigal wrote, “Moscow or 
nowhere for Japan's diplomats.” 'rhe same kind of forces often, but not 
always, influenced American actions. Sigal depicted the effort to relax the 
unconditional surrender terms as a victim of domestic politics. Stimson. 
Undersecretary of Slate Joseph Grew, and other high officials urged the 
president to allow the Japanese to keep the imperial institution, but Truman 
and Byrnes feared the political consequences of doing so. 

In other decisions, however, Sigal found bureaucratic politics to be 
paramount He portrayed top American officials as largely powerless, 
ineffective, and ill-informed. Truman was too inexperienced and insulated to 
grasp fully what was going on; his de facto authority was limited to halting 
the use of the bomb if he chose. But he had no compelling reason to do so. 
The key decisions on targeting and timing were made not by the president or 
the secretary of war but by General Leslie R. Groves and other military 


^Molvyn P. Leffler, "From Accommodstion to Conitirnnent: The United Sutei end 
the Fir Eiu Proviiioni of the Yilti Agreemenu.” in Yalta: Un Mite Che Rttau (Yiiu; l 
myth ihii endurei], ed. PaoU Brundi OUi (Rome, 1989). 
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commanders. Groves, especially, was anxious lo justify the effort and the 
expenditures Of the Manhattan Project, and he avoided ou^ning alternates 
to Truman that could change exisung plans and frustrate his objectives. Thus 
the bomb fell more because of bureaucratic imperatives than because of 
carefully considered questions of national interest. Weighing altemauves to 
bombing Japanese cities or sceking'viable ways to rea^ Japanese peace 
advocates never received attentive review by the president or his closest 

advisers.^ 

Sigal’s inicrprciaiion offered plausible answers lO some imporiani 
questions. It explained why die Japanese were so circumspect in dieir pca« 
initiatives, why the United States did not pursue alicmauvcs to die bomb, 
and w hy Truman often .seemed so cunlused about issues relating to the 
bomb. Although much of the informauon he presented was well known, he 
offered a new and useful interpreuve framework for iL But his interpretation 
was hardly definitive. It failed to show why Truman and other top 
policymakers did not act to assert greater control over decisions about die 
bomb or to ovenule their subordinates. The ultimate authority remained at 
the top; historians sUll need to son out what was critical and what not 
in the thinking of key officials. And as Sigal made clear m his discussion of 
the internal debate over unconditional surrender, bureaucrulic politics were 
not always the determining factor in decision making. 

Careful scholarly treatment of the records and manuscripts opened over 
the past few years has greatly enhanced our understanding of why the Truman 
administration used atomic weapons against Japan. Experts coniinu^o 
disagree on some issues, but ^tical q uestions have answered. The 
consensus among scholars is 'fHai die bomb was not needed to avou^ an 
invasion of Japan and to end the war within a relauvely short umcTTt is clear 
tR at altema t ive rto-the bomb existed and that Truman and his advisen knew 
iL^n light of FusscH's essay and the large number of letiere he received from 
world War II veterans who. “cheered themselves hoarse” in support of h^ 
argument, it bears repealing that an invasion was a remote possibility. 
Whether the bomb shortened the war and saved lives among those who were 
fighting in the Pacific is much more difficult to ascertain. Some analysts 
have argued that the war would have ended just as soon, or eyen sooner, if 
American leaders had pursued available alternatives, but this is speculative 
and a matter of continuing debate. IlJs.cenainjhat_fhc hoa^ claim that Ac 
bomb prevented one-half million American combat deaths is unsuppoftable.^ 
The issue of whether Ac use of the bomb was jusUfied if it spared farTcwef 
American lives belongs more in Ac realm of philosophy Aan history. But 
Acre are tantalizing hints Aat Truman had some unacknowledged doubts 
about Ac morality of his decision. 

Since Ae United Sialfesjiid not drop_xhe bomb to save hundreds of 
thousands of American lives, as policymakers later claimed, Ac key question 


^Lbod V. Siglt FighiiAg to a Finish: Ths PolUict of Wo/- Tcnmnoiion in ths Unittd 
Slaitj Pfid JapaRf 7SW3 (Ithaca, iy88)» 

2^Fueic11, Thank God for the Atom Bomb, 4S, 
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and the source of most of (he tiisioriographical debate is why the bomb was 
used. No scholar of the subject accepts in unadulterated form Alperovitz's 
argument that political considerations dictated the decision. But nearly all 
students of the events leading to Hiroshima agree that, in addition to viewing 
it as the means to end the war quickly, the political implications of the 
bomb figured in the administration's deliberations. T he con sensus of thejni(^ 
1970s, which held that the bomb wasj^djriimarily for rnilitaryTeasons and 
(f^eciinOanly for diplomatic ones^.cont inue s to prevail. It has been challenged 

"in? reassessed in some of its specific points. But the central theme in the 
consensus that has existed for the past dozen years—that U.S. officials 
always assumed that the bomb would be used and saw no reason not to use it 
once It became available—remains intact There were no moral, military, 
diplomauc. or bureaucratic considerations that carried enough weight to deter 
dropping the bomb and gaining its projected military a nd diplomatic b enefits. 

Since the mid-1970s, when the contention between iradiiional and 
revisionist views of why the United States used the bomb was largely 
^ resolved, scholarship on the subject has not divided into discrete or 
discernible schools of interpretation. Within the broad consensus that 
currently prevails, there is ample room for disagreement and differing 
emphases. This is clear in the interpretations offered in two general studies, 
one in the context of the end of the war with Japan and one in the context of 
the beginning of the nuclear age. Ronald H. Specto r, in a study of the 
American-Japancse conflict, acknowledged that the administration recognized 
that the bomb would have political advantages but contended that the use of 
both atomic weapons was necessary to shock the Japanese into surrender. In 
a book on die liisuiry of nuclear energy, Gerard H. Clarfield and WUliam M. 
Wiecek argued that the momentum of the long-sunding assumption that the 
bomb would be used and the desire to hasten the end of the war doomed 
Hiroshima, but they placed greater stress on diplomatic objectives than 
Spector. They regretted that Truman and his advisers did not explore 
alternatives to the bomb. “By using nuclear weapons in combat.” they 
asserted, “the Truman administration established the principle that though 
genocidal they were legitimate.”^ 

^ Despite (he volume and the variety of work on the decision to drop the 
bomb, a few issues merit more attention than they have received. One 
concerns the meaning of the test explosion of the first nuclear device (it was 
not, strictly speaking, a bomb) at Alamogordo. The consequences of the 
Trinity shot in symbolic and scientific terms is dear enough, but its 
significance for policy is less so. The test was made to prove the design of a 
weapon fueled with plutonium and detonated by an intricate system of 
implosion, which was one of two different bombs being built in Los 
Alamos. The effectiveness of this method was in doubt until the 
experimental explosion lighted the New Mexico sky. But the atomic 
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what, if an^j^ w ere the political and m orat obligations of the sciwtists 
inv olved ifTthe^mb proje ci2? ~ 

Some"of the atomic scientists who worked on the Manhattan Project 
have expressed remorse that their technical achievement produced such 
dreadful consequences, real and potential. Joseph Rotblat . who left Los 
Alamos in late 1944 after learning that Nazi Germany had no atomic bomb, 
recently reflected about why more of his colleagues did not do the same when 
it became clear that the original incentive for racing to build the bomb had 
been removed. He cited three reasons: scientific curiosity, a desire to hasten 
the end of the Pacific war, and fear of hurting their professional 
opponunities. The majority of atomic scientists he knew, Rotblat concluded, 
"were not bothered by moral scruples.” He was perhaps too harsh in his 
judgments, but the issues he raised are imponant. What was the proper role 
of scientists, whether or not they had moral scruples, in designing weapons 
of mass destruction? Were atomic sciendsts sedated by an assumption that 
their spokesmen or political leaders would have the foresight, wisdom, and 
power to control atomic energy once it became a reality?^ 

Another topic that deserves further attention is the role of the Russian 
bomb project in Soviet-American relations at the close of the war. Historical 
writing has focused on the effects of the American bomb on the deteriorating 
Grand Alliance, and infonnadon on the Soviet effort to build a bomb is sdll 
sketchy, What is known is intriguing, and. as might be expected, 
historiographically controversial. David Holloway , in one view of the Soviet 
bomb project, suggested that even if Truman liad been more forthright in 
nodfying Stalin about the Trinity shot at Potsdam, Soviet policies might 
have been the same. “But," he added, “Western secrecy contributed to Soviet 
suspicion and spuned the Soviet Union to develop its own bomb.”* 

Walter A. McDougall offered a dilTercnt interpretation in a book on the 
space race. He descHBed the Soviet Union as the original “technocracy,” a 
nation in which technology was “a cold tool of the state." In a brief 
discussion of the Soviet atomic project, McDougall suggested that the bomb 
was an inevitable product of the Soviet system. If he is right, then the debate 
over how the use of the bomb affected Soviet-American relations must be 
critically reexamined. If the Soviets were immutably committed to 


^^Sherwin, Wydai. uul Rhodes, died Above; and Alice Kimball Smith, A Ptril ami a 
Hope Tht ScUntitu' UovtmtiU m Amtrica. 1945-1947 (Cbieafo, 1965), poitnyed the 
viewi of ditioitins sdeniiiu lympatbedcally. Brian Loiini Villa chided them for waiting 
too long to try to rcguier their doubu about uilng the bomb with policymalcert. See l*A_ 
C onfuiion of Signala: Jamca Franck, the Chicago Sdentiau, and_Eaily E^otu to Stop il>e~ 
Bomb'T^u/fr/in oj tiu Mamie Seuniats 3i (tfeeonlle r t y/ij: ^6^3. 

^*Joteph Rottd at, “ Leaving the Bomb ProjecL'' 'SulUtin of iht Alomie Sci titti tU dl 
( Angwt 198 5): l ^f? . For other Bieful diicuitooi of the viewi of ideatuu ics Martin J. 
Shcfwin. *IIbw~ WS~thev Mean t,** View F. Weittfcop f, “ LoolMg B ack on Lot-Alaroc*.'’ 
Robert R. B ohr an? the Y«»g Sden tmi,” and Rud olf hiarii, "Reflec iioni 

of _a_BriU»h' PanidnanL** in ibid., 9^15 . ” 

*^bavid HoUoway, Tht SovUi Unloit ami iht Arms Raet (New Haven, 1983 ); Robert 
ChadweU Williami, Klau} Fuehj: Atom Spy (Cambridge. MA. 1987); Tad Sculc, *^e Untold 
Story of How RtuiU ‘Cot the Bomb,' ** Lot Angahu Tima, 26 Auguit 1984 . 
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developing nuclear weapons, an aiicmpi on the pan of ihe United States to 
practice atomic diplomacy would have made little or no difference in their 
determination to build the bomb, though it might have in the urgency with 
which they proceeded and in their diplomatic posture. McGeorge Bundy added 
another perspective to this subject by submitting that even though Stalin's 
decision to build the bomb was irreversible, he was not inalterably opposed 
to negotiation of atomic issues. But of necessity, Bu ody p^ov'f1f'^ 'I'd- 
io_s.upport his vie w that a si ncere and unoualified diplomatic 
approach.lQ_ the Soviets might have bwn Iruitful. In any event, the issue of 
aTomic diplomacy will remain open until a better picture of Soviet atomic 
policies and progress emerges. 

The outpouring of books and articles on the use of the bomb in the past 
several years was at least in part spurred by the fortieth anniversary of 
Hiroshima and by profound concern about the nuclear policies of President 
Ronald Reagan. The latest literature has expanded and enriched our knowledge 
of the decision to use the bomb while at the same time raising new 
questions. The consensus that emerged in the mid.l97nt prevails, but it 
has been and surely will continue to be tested and reappraised. The events 
that led to Hiroshima arc so innately interesting, so vital to understanding 
subsequent developments, so politically and morally ambiguous, and so 
much a part of popular mythology that it seems certain that they will 
perpetually occupy the attention of and stir discord among scholars of World 
War II and the nuclear age. 


’filler A. MicDwgUl. ... TA* Htavens and the £jtrih; A faluical ifUtory of tht 
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